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ABSTBACT 

Hith the passing of Title VII of .the Elesentary and 
Secondary Education Act in 1968, a number of school districts turned 
'to the Educational Testing service (ETS) for help in the area of * ; 
bilingual education, ets bilingual specialists began to offer advice^ 
and assistani^e in^ planning ne»f programs, inservice training, 
evaluating curricula^ and measuring different aspercts <Sf bilingual 
programs. Explained in this document are some of the problems feTS had 
to consider in providing tfiis assistance: th^ type of bilingual 
program best suited to a particular school; the need to establish a 
program that nould- receive the necessary locg^ support ; and the 
shortage of qualifded teachers. Specific strategies and programs 
developed, implemented and/qtj: conducted by ETS are detailed. These 
include lemguage tests, surv'eys of inservice training programs^ 
minimum proficiency tests for teachers^ screening and achievement 
tests for children, instructional program evaluation, and the 
developmient of process and outcrome objectives for sl^udents in 
different grades. Some of the established bilingual programTs referred 
to are "Hano a .Wano, " the Targeted Achievement Reading Program 
(TABPi , Better 'Onder standing pf Educational^ Needs of Others^ (BOENO) , 
and CitlCOS (EL CIRCO) . (EB) : / 
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About five miHiofi' childre^n in' this nation do n speak 
tnglish well enough to succeed in schools that use English 
(he only language of'ins^ruction. I 
/ * Yet English has not always been the only Idinguage 
• used in the schools. For over half a century— up Until World 
War I — parents in Cincinnati had the option of sending 
" th^'ir children to public schools that tlsed Cerrrian in arith- 
metic'; reading, and writing classes. The New YortyCity 
schools have taught some children in Chinese, French, 
.Gti>ek, Italian, Spanish, and Yiddish for years. In the early 
r)b()s, a school in Mianu began teaching Cubans and ^ 
Anglosjn both Spanish and 1nglish-a .true bilingual-bi- ' 
cultural program. (Other schools in many states have been 
- teaching children in their bestjanguage, English or not. 

iVut th^^se schools are the exception, not the rul^, and 
' many were in .technical violation of the law, since those 
few states that (lid specify , the language of .instruction all 
manchiied English in keepirig with the mellinj-pot theory 
of the function of education^ Then the civil rights move- 
ment in the l%<^)s niacle members of many ethnic; groups 

/ • : 
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aware that their children had as niuch right to appropriate 
jSfchoohng as mainstrearti children did . But a dispropor- 
. tioriAtj^ share of minority, children, banished to clUse^ for 
slow learners cind tl^e regarded/had .high truancy and drop- 
but rates arid did not go on to col lege. 

1 In four Southwestern states, tacite but one example, 
80 percent of the Spamish-surnamed populatjorj 14 or oMer 

' had not completed high school in the lajfee 19605:.ln Texas 
alone, 3() percent of the High school students — but 80 per-' 
cent of the dropouts-- were l:hicanos.^ 

TlW future, also appeared bleak for others who speaki 
tngli6h\as a second^language— Puerto Ricans and Cubans 
' along thy eastern, seaboard, Portuguese and French speak- 
ers in . New England, American Indians in ,tj^fe southwest 
and v\4^hL'H\ Oriental^i along the west coast, Aleuts and i 
Iskimas -in Alaska, and concentriitions of one or mor^ of^ 
thes(>and other ethnic groups spotted ^cross the nation, 
^ primarily in major cities. By the end of the 1%0s, there 
were signs Af progress. * 

Assaultingthe Barrier *^ y 

Many educators had long known that the faUlt lay not with 
/ the chilclrenr but with the schools — but the schools lacked 
the funds and the political support to do much about it. 
: ; ■ Then in l%8, Congress passed Title VII of ihe Elementary 

and Secondary Education Act, which allocates funds for 
biliy^gual [)rograms, primarily for the elementary grades. 

/ At that tinu.', a number of school districts turned to' 
I'lk'iq lielf). I TS bilingual specialists— some of whom are 
• bi(:uU*ural by both family background and education — . 
bi4^i4an to offer advice and assistance in' planning new pro* 
grams, inservice, training, evaluating curriculums, and 
- handling other aspects of this new kind of program that 
" are annenable to the techniques of measurement, v 

State govern nien1!fl)egan to follow the federal Tead. 
In 197 I, Massachusetts became the first state to pass legis- 

2 ^ 4 



■id Justice William O. pouglas said tl^e 

schools' failure to teach the stuclents English^ 
: denied them 'a meiiningful opportunity to 
paHicipate in the public schbol System . ■■ ■ •' 

' >■ . ' ■ • . . 

lation mhncJatin^^ and a(5pmpriating funds for bili 
; ' odacotfon. Wl'thin t|ie next few ye^irs, about 20 states fol- 
, lowed \uir,and, with boH> federaLand-state support, wcilk 
over 1^000 bilingual [)roiirarTis wer(^ under way. 

■ m 

rhe Supreme C^du'rt Speaks* 

' . Then in'lamKirV 1974, tht? U.S. Suprenu^ Court ruled unani- 
mow^sly in LrUi v. N/'cho/s thai, by specifylnji^l-nglish as the 
' • soU^ I'ljlKUri^e of instruction without t(^H.hinj.^ them the 
Ifan^ua^r'', tlie San ( ran( i'sco school district had violated 
tlie civlL rights^ l.Z^y children who spoke only Chinese. 
' E xplaining thc^^rdic t Justice William O. l^QUgUis said the 
/ ^ sc liOols' foilur(» to t(Mch the students I nKlish denied thorn 
- "a nuMrmi^ul opportunity to .partici[)ate tn the publix: 
; school system fiasic I nglish skills are at the very core 
of wirat tlie, schools teach. Imposition of a requirerrient 
. ' . that, before a. child Can effectively particifXati? in the odu- . 
■V:at4qn.il [/rQ^rtini, he mu^t alrcMcly h.av(* acquired those 
. basic skills is to niak(\.i rnOck(»ry. of public edu(:;ation. /' 

So\\\v strifes hav(*^enibra( M^hilingual (»(lu( ation will- 
/ , ' /ingly, th(» r**st htive^ had it thrust U[>on them. In, deciclinj^ > 
. what form of bilinKiu^ to institute, however, IbcaL 

. ^ * (listri( ts ( an choose'jlronra wi(l(» ran^e of ppticUTs. 

" ' . ■ V y ' ■' \ 

HOW MUCH IS \MS \( ' ' ^ 

l h(*re is a consensus among t^lucators that th(* pLirpose of 
bilinf^ual tnlut ation is to equip children whcr^bave little or 
n(( command o1 f riglish to succ^eed in school. The^wa;y to 
do this, most agreeV is first to teaclvchildren m^rp^gni/e 
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• • . mbst schools thai pffer bilingual 
, \ education have chbseniransitional 
prc^ams limited io the primary 
grade$,jyi|p 

the sounds of their "home" languages on paper (read) and 
transcribe them (write) while they are learning to speak 
English'so that they can la^er fearn tp r^^ad and write the 
sounds of English.,, 

But here the. agre>]Tlent ends. Some say that it is 
enpugh-to 'teach children Hngtish as a Second Language 
(ESL) and get l^herji as qiiickly as possible into clashes 
where English is the means, nof the end > ^ 

Others believe that'merely transitional ES^L iristrtfiction 
denigrates, by impHcation, the c.hildpen^s cultural heritage 
and thus undermines their sen^e of 5t5lf-,ivorth and cripples 
their academic progress-. Some cuUural pluralists advocate 
* giving children ESL/courses about ^heir home\qlture in 
their home language, and other subjects in English. 

Proponents of full-blown bilingujil-biculturaj^dutfa- 
tion go even further. They maintain that in scht^ols vyith 
bilingual students, ever/ course should be taught. M both 
languages, every student should be taught, to ^peak the 
second language and , to appreciate 'the. second culture, 
and bilingual education shoul<J extend l^m efem^ritary.. 
through secondary school and beyond. , " . * •'^ — ^ 

The Usual Choice ^ * ' . 

From this r^angex)f options, most schools that qper bilin- 
gual educat^ion- have chosen transitional' prograjjns limited 
to the primary grades. The reasons for choosing this mod- 
est level of effort are not difficult to fathc/m. " 

First, educators and parents recognijze thatjt is imper- 
ative that childrt^n have a goofl comnWnd of ^Engjish if ' 
they are to succeed irr American society. Jn their ^agerne^s 



'to teach children English, adults often overlook the posi- 
tive value that idenlifiCtition^'with a prftud cultural heri- 
tage can have on a child's self-ejyteenf % 

Secortd, the difficulties attendant on any new ventur'e 
make relatively lirr^i ted efforts more attractive tfiafv exten- 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL SUPPORT 

However ambitious a school district's bilinyual program, 
liaison with the local community is a sine qua non tx) its 
succe?ss. Schools with effective bilingual programs' almost 
invariably make great efforts to keep parents and other 
local residents informed and often encourage them to be- ^ 
' com^?" actively involved as members of advisory boards, 
teacher aides, tutors, or in some other capacity- 

This elfont is need(Kl because in ethnic, communities 
the distance between residents and the schools is usually ; 
greater than (i/other communities. Most parents andlothef 
- ; • residents ha\)L probably had little direct contact with the 

■ - schools, and sAm^t experience they may have had may well 

Without coiimunWy support 

bilingual education is likely to be -A, 
no more successful than traditional 



educat 



have been negative, .As\a resujt,! many schools find that 
t'h(»y must firS.(i>(:onuince residi^^^nts of the value of educa- 
tion in general and then to understand the beneffts of bi- 
lingual education in order to gain their support. * ' 

Without community support bilingual eduiatiori is 
likely to be no more siiccessful than traditional education. 
Opposition can easily develop among parents wh/o believe 



.===^J= thaLthgLLchildrenVill succeed in this society only, if they- 

* are totally assimilated and'whd |pay resent any educa- 
tional endeavor th^t takes time away from the "American 
ization" process. And if, parents, because of a lack' oji 

, knowledge or understanding, are^pposed or indiff-erent:-td 
the bilingual program, it is highly unlikely that their chil- 
dren will accept if or that it will be successful.. " 

: .. • ' / , 

COPING WITH THE S^hORTAGE OF TEACHERS 

Ofieof the first problems facing school districts in launch- 
ing bilingual echJcation is to find. qualified teachers. Few 
are available because there was almost no demand for 
them until the last few ye/irs and, consequently, no* place 
for*therji to be trained. 

But some colleges novv train prospettive bilingual 
teachers—^finostly on the graduate level, and mostly in 
areas with large populations of a particular ethnic group, 
Many colleges worlj; with school districts to give teachers 
inservice training in cultural awareness and even to "re- 
» ^ tread" them into bilingual teachers. 

Several universities in the Southwest and others in 
major cities from coast to coast train prospective bilingual 
teachers in Hispanic culture A university in Louisiana 
trains pe^Jple to teach programs in Cajun French; One in 
^ New Mexico offers Navajo, pno in Rhode Island offers Por- 
tuguese, and several offer multicultural bilingual programs. 

• ' I ' ^ 

Jnservice Training 

Canada College in Redwood City has a multicultural inser- 
vice training program for teachers and paraprofessionals 
working in the San Francisco Bay area to help them under- 
stand and cope with the dynamics of culturally mixed 




-schools To assess its effectiveness^n 1974 the ETS^Berkeley 
offke conduc.ted surveys both before and after the year- 
long program. ETS is currently ^foljowirig up some of the 
parfTrtpants to see if they are successful in instituting mul- 
tijfultural programs in their school di^stricts. 

Some school districts can^furn to members of the 
ethnic group who are alrt^ady trained teachers. It is more 
than likejy that in a city with a large population of a par- 
ticu^r ethKic group, the schools have teachers from that 

' group who pin qualify, with orwithout additiohaUraining, 
as bilingual\,teachors. • . 

In New York City, bihngucil residents, some without 
even high school djplomas, begin working as teacher aides 
and climb a ''careeriadder''. as they Continue thelY own 



Some schotol^isiricts can turn to 
members of the ethnic group who 
arje already, trained teachers. 



education They staK at an approprixite l®yel of school and 
attend a's long , as necessary while assuming' increasingly 
greater respons'fhility in the classroom? They eventually 
graduate from Ipcal colleges with baccalaureate degrees 
in education a^id' become full-fledged bilingual teacher^. 
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"Retraining f or.eign Teachers 



M S helped the Chicago schools and "the National College 
of Education in t vanston take another route in 1974. They 
decich^d to r(H ruft and r(Hrain "normalistas; graduates of 
I atin American t(^arhers' colleges, and asked ETS for assis- 
tance in selecting a[)pli(:ants Staff members from the ETS 
Regional office in Evanston and headquarters in Princeton 



'devi/sed a three-part screening process: proficiency* tests of 
botHT'oral and w;itten English,.^d a fest of profe^|»na^ 
educational knowledge. in Spanish • , " 

MeasuringPfoficiency In English ^ . * ' 

To assess opal ability, l:TS language testers adapted to En- 
glish a method they, have used to test peof^ffe in oyer 200 
. • langy^iges (including such exotica as llokaho and F^ang ers 

^ -^v^jtsU^as the more* routine Swahilij^nd French). Since the late 
'l%l)s, I TS has been traming language test(?rs for the Peace 
(;qr[)s, an orjjani/ation that must be sure staffmembers 

V ot^erseas can co^imunicate well in the ^language of the 
host country Usjng a rating- scale initfally developed by 
the ( oreign Service Institute of the Department of State, 
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. . rather than concentrate on 
specific features of syntax and 
vocabulary^ the scale measures how 
efifectively a person can 
communicate in £^language. ^pi^ 



l^rS staff n;)embers ha^^e trained over 400 native speakers in 
MTcountries to rate the <[)edking and comprehension abili- 
ties of Peace Corps memlDers. ' " * 

\ It Is [)ossible to use a single rating scale for. all these 
languages because, rather than concentrate on specific 
features of syntax and vocabulary, the scale measures hovv 
effectively a person can -communicate in a language, "ETS 
trains examiners to. use the scale 'to rate speakers of En- 
glish, French/or Spanish, and the exahniners then apply thfe 
same criteria to their native tongues. The ^rating^; range 
froin 0 to S (the ability of stn educated natiye). 
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tl;ie thfrd hurdle was a Spanish 
,ada|$fation of two' Common 
Exa<nlnations, part of the National 



'to^demohstrate further their ability to communicate 
effectively in English, the applicants to the Chicago pfo- 
jjrarri took the Test of English as a Roreigp Language' 
rrOEK), a test o.f rc^adin^, writing skills, and listening 
cbnnprehensiofl' developed by. ETS for foreign students 
apV'V'ny to colleges in4:he United States. 

b.iagnpsing Knowledge of Teaching 

The third hurdle was a Spanish adajDtation of two Common 
Examinations, part of th^ National Teacher Examinations, 
a series of ETS tests. The^edagogfa y Conocimientos Gen- 
' erales,as it is called, Evaluates the general an^l professionaf 

knowledge of education of Hispanics who are interested in 
. bilingu?il teaching. - , 

* The National College of Education used the .results 
/ from all three measures to decide which applicants to 
adrWit and also to. plan individual instructional programs 
that would enable t^acH of the 43 successful applicants tcf 
qualify for degrees and certificates as quickly as possible. 

M 

Setting Oral Standards ,^ 

To help identify the minimum proficiency a teacher needs 
' in order to be effective in the second language, the St^ate 

Department of -Education in Illinois is working with ETS 
'^^^ and the Bilingual Education Service Center (a federally 
fun(;lod regional organization). EtS language speci'alists 
'have intervAiewed dnid taped a number of teachers sneak- 
ing both their first and second langiJages and then rated 
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their abilitTes on the six-poirjt scale, Administrators re- 
sponsible for selecting bilingual teachers then listened to 
the tapes and rated thejte^achers as either acceptable ^or 
I ^ . otherwise, wjtHout knowing how ETS language ^raters had 

c?valuated the. speakers' ability. The object: td arrive at a 
rating that llljjnoi^ educators consider adequate. ^ / 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS - 

; ' ' There is no shortage of classroom hiaterials for the lan^. 

guagemost frequently used in bilingual education— 5p!^n- 
* ish. It is used^ in. dozens^of nations in the world, and al- 

. % ^^though" pronunciation and vocabulary may differ some-- 
what' from one nation to another, most of the differences 
are minor and.the grammar i? pearly^identical. 

With^other languages, there are problems and deci- 
sions to be made. There are no'—or at best^ vefy few — 
* materials in most Amc^ricari Indian tongues. Although- 
. f rench books and teaching aids are plentiful, for Sample, 
administrators must decide which version of the language 
to use— perhap;i through consultation with parents If the 
.V- , parents are Portuguese-speaking, do they want their chil- 

dren to learn the language \a5 spoken in Portugal or in 
^ Fka/JU If they are frjorti CanadA^ do they prefer their chil- 

;. dren to, speak French as it is spo|<en in . Canada or France? 



SCREENING STUDENTS ^ 

, Selecting children who need, or can benefit from bilingual 
education is not as sim^ilo a task as it may at first appear, 
tven surnames Ccih be misljeading. One Colorado school 
district,*for example/recenlly had about 600 students with 
hJispanic surnames. fJut only 13 children spoke Spani'sh, 
and alf of them hacfhigher ^ores on language proficiency 
tests in English than' Spanish. 

To select jitudeo'ts for classes that use another lan- 



guage primc^ily. the j^chools n^ggrla n€w kind of test — a kind 
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To select students for classes thaf 
use arfother language primarily^ the 
schools need a new kind of test 1 * . WjH^Wjl^ 



of test that will identify children who cannot hcindle English 
well enough to understand directions.written on the black- 
board or given orally, express themselves fairly clearly, and 
grasp subject matter A California school district has de- 
^ veloin^d such tests ton th(^ stxcondary grades, but few exist 
. for the elementary grades, where the need is greatest.. 
: . ([.xistin)^ language tests for the elementary grades are use- 

tuTfor measuring mainstream c;hildren's general facility 
.with the language, but they are much too broad to measure 
c lassroom functioning of ( liildren ju^t U^arning linglish.) 

Measures of ( lassroom fmglish, with norms for each 
of the primary gracilis, would identity children who cannot 
learn in hnglish and, latc^r, would indic ate when they have 
accjuirecl enough, of thi^ langUtigc^ to beneTit from classes in 
s wFiich language is the means, not the* end 

r^E)ov(Ho[:>ing such tests would not be a quick or easy 
tasK, l^i^vvovcT. Although -the effort would entail no par- 
, * ■ pt^^'^^''\(;,^;(;C^^nical challenge, it would take a consi/Jerable 
amourVTOf work to document classroom usage — since 
usage differs fro|^^\r(^gi(Hi^^© region, from one instructional 
>inting to anotlu^r, and ac'^rd^g to othc^^factors. 

Until sudi tests are developed, school districts will be 
forccKl to rc^Iy on obstMvation, subjective judgment, and 
y otIuM t^\[)iHli(Mits to iclcvitify^ljwl^pn's dominant language. 

tVALUATINC: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

* f A Inisic (jut^stion about any (educ ational [)rogram is simply: 
how good is Is ft (loir>g wlxift it is intended to do? HTS 
has beiMi answi^ring (lUi^stions like th(*se about many kinds 
ol (h'^'^ ational [MOgrtims tor many y(*ars Since the late 
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196Gs, ETS has been evaluating a number of bilingual- 
bicultural (Chicano-Anglo) projects in California and Texas. 

In a typical project, ETS helps the staff establish in-- 
structional goals in measurable terms/ trains teachers to 
write test questions that meet rigorous psychometfie stan- 
dards, ^elps teachers create curriculun^i materials, con-^ 
ducts workshops to sensitize them to cultural differences, 
screens Spanish-speaking paraprofessionals, and so on. 



Preschool Program 

♦ In Fountain Valley, Calfifornia, the schools have offered a 
bilingual program for three- and four-year-old Chic^no and 
Anglo, youngsters since' 1970. The program is designed to 
raise the children's ability in their native tongues up to the 
averagtH-evel by the time they reach kindergarten, to teach 

*Spanish-speaking, youngsters English and English-speaking 
children Spawish, and to develop ways of teaching chil- 
dren 'tb appreciate each other's 'culture. 

^Every year, about 100 children take part in the pro- 
gram, and their parents learn to encourage them at home. 
While evaluating the program during its first four years, 
specialists from' the ETS Los Angeles office gave teachers 
inservice training and developed instructional materials 
for the children and their parents. 

t; . ^ ^ - 

Primary-Grade Programs 

In El Monte, California, the schools are developing^ Mano 
,j M.ino, a fully integrated curricLilum in English and Span- 
ish fof kindergarten throLigh fourth grade, AboLit a third of 
the children sf)eak only English; the rest are bilingual and 
almost half more fluent iu Spanish than English, 

I very fall and spring from 1970 througli 1975, people 
from the ETS Berkeley'office tested pupils in redding, read- 
ing readiness, arithmetic, and both English and Spanish 
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idlb children who are in the program 
longer do better on the tests than 
children new to the progratn ^ 

language skills. The results show that children who are in 
the progrann longer do better on the tests than children 
new to the program (an indication that the program is suc- 
cessful), and nearly^ill match' or exceed the growth rate of 
a national standardized sannpie. Most of the children's 
parents are enthusiastic about the program. 
( • The California Board of Education is sponsoring a 

• demonstration project in the Azusa Unified School Dis- 
trict for children i.n kindergarten through fourth grade with 
^ variety of bilingual and cultural backgrounds. TRe object 
\iio identify the child's dominant language, assess his 
e^lucational needs, and tht?n plan individual educational 
programs for each. Consultants from the ETS Los Angeles 
office are helping teachers to develop process and out- 
■ , come objectives for pupils with particular linguistic and 
. cultural characteristics. 

5 The schools in Dados, Texas have been comparing 
children's performance Rising four reading-instruction sys- 
tems since the early '1970s. The Targeted Achievement 
Reading Program (TARP). involving more than 16,000 
pupils in 40 elementary school classes from kindergarten 
through the fourth grade, was expanded i-n 1973-74 to in- 
clude .multiage, multicultural, bilingual classes. The ETS 
office in Austin audited ttie work of the school district's 
own t^v.ikiatcirs for-conipletiMiess and accuracy. 

Elementary-Grade Program ' ^ 

In a project called li.UENb.(fU^tter Understanding dv Edu- 
cational Needs of Othej^) in Hacienda-La Puente, Califor- 
nia more than I AKHUc|iTldren from kindergarterr through 
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seventh grade learn in both Spanish and English. The effort 
' has been effective despite the fact that, until the 1973-74 
school year, the project had rfo bilingual teachei's — only^ 
bilingual; paraprofe^ssionals and tutors. The program has 
also helped the tutors, who are high school students iden- 
tified as potential dropouts; at least three quarters of them 
have r^fn^ined in s^hool. f ^ 

SUrYeys^,of parents conducted by the ETS Berkeley of- 
fice fron^ 1971-72 through 1974^75 revealed that, with rare 
exceptions, they a|3proved of BUENO. Fall and spring tests 
showedy that the curriculum is effective. Purveys of- stu- 
dents' attitudes found that it strengthens the children's self- 
este^em, and their better attendance records suggest that 
they valued it. Partially because of the use of relatively 
low-paid teacher aides, BtJENO has one of the lowest per- 
[Hi|)il c osts of'the many bilingual programs in California. 

Full Bilingual Secondary School Program 

In Calexico, California'/ there is an unusually cpmprehen^ 
sive bilingual program in the secondary schools. It allows 
students, Bb percent of who are native Spanish-speakers, to 
^ learn social studies, matliemafic s, biology, and spoken and 

written communic.ition in either Spanish or English in 
' grades seven through twelve. To assess Hispanics' facility 



■in 



i To assess Hispanics' facility witb 
classroom English/local teachers 
developed ari oral-efficiency test. 



with c lassroom I riglish, loc al teac hers developed an oral- 
effic iency tc^st lliat rcwe.ils if a student c;an function only in 
Spanish, c.in gc»t along in I iiglish, or is fully conversant in 
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• • there is a serious lack of 
diagnostic and achievement 
* measures with Sound psychometric 
^ properties. IV^p 

the se.cond language. Test results agree- quite closely With 
^each#rs' c^servations.of students' language abilities. 
• While assisting \he program in its first- eight years 
/ ( I'^^B through 1974-75), the ;ETS' Berkeley staff evalu- 
cited the, effectiveness of the t(?5t ancl locally developed* 
/ teach'jng^ units, developed reacTiny tests .in Spani'sh, and 
/ ..^helped \rairi Hispanic pciraprofessrofials. ' * . ' 

DIAGNOSTIC AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

'Another basic problem in bilingual programs is to find out 
^ how much c hiklren have learn(Hl and what they .^till.need 
to learn. While there is nc) ihorta^e of teaching materials, 
there is a serious lack of diagnostic and'achievement mea- 
sures with^'sound psychonietric properties. 

Th(^ [)roblem of diagnosing.the knowledge and abili- 
.hes.chirdrtMi have acciuircHl'is [particularly acute at the pre- 
school level, wh(^re His[)anic youngsters are even more of 
' " an enigma to itiost teachers than their Anglo scho6lmates. 

Preschool Measures 

■ WhiU^ (^valuatin^ li(Md St^^ut [)rc)gr.ims and doing, other 
studies in (Mrly childhood (^lucation, f:TS researchers have 
had to devise new n^^isures to generate the kinds of infor- 
mation tht^V need These efforts led in the early 1970s to 
the developm^^nt of-'ClkCLJS, a set of 14 measures that 
allows preschoolers to'shovv what they can do plus ques- 
tionnaire's tor th(^ t(\u her on th(^ child's interests, coping 
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> • .* styio^, and other as(^ects of* his classroom behavior.. An 
exercise chilled "Noises/ for example, measures the young- 
ster's ability to identify real-world sounds, and another, 
"How Words Sound," his ability to recognize conson^ints 
and vowels when he hears them. First offered in 1974, 

> - Circus is now used by nursery schools and kindergartens 
across the nation. * '\ V 

^ 'To adapt the CIRCUS measures \) tliK educational 

' needs of young Hispanic^s, sta^f member^of the^ETS South- 
ern Regional Office in Atlanta are woN<ing^ith early- 
childhood specialists from the three dominant Spanish- 
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Not merely verbal, the Norwalk tests 
use puzzles, pictures, three- ^ , 
cliitiensional objects, and other 
materials. . i^l^ ^ 

^ " . ■■ 

speaking gVoups in this nation — Puerto Ri(;an, Cuban, and 
Chicano. lil. CIRCO should yield informatio^i that Will not 
only contribute to sound ihstriljctional decisions about 
th(^se youngsters,:but hiso be useful in evaluating the early 
eduCcUiou programs destgnecl to benefit (heitt: The devel- 
'opnient effort is being supported b'y.the Office of Child, 
Development, HtW. ^ ' . 



Crit^^rion-Referencecl Tests 

' ' . ■ ■ 

I IS made a similar adaf^tation of special tests for a New 
tngland school system f or the Norwalk, Connecticut 
schools, [;TS developed six criterion-referenced tests tail- 
ored to the local math(Miiatics and. language curriculums* 
,ii\grad(>s^K"2 I IS staffers wrote test cjuestions and trained 
teachers in tlie rudiments of ( riterion referencing^ and the 

' isV, ■ 
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priiK (f)l(vs of huMsurcnuMit irfj^oiu^ral <hi{I -^liicitKl th(Mn <is 
■ th(^y sir^gosttHl and rovi(^W(Hl t(*st ciue^stions. 

Not nuT(Hy verlral. tlH^ Norwtilk tests uso7nf//los, 
■• ' tuf'es. tlirOo-cHiiuMisioiral obi^*(^*>. ^^her materials to 
j measure tlie ^>'^»f>'''sjevvl of cievelo[)nient 'and indicate 
what he is ready to learn nt^'xt. To put th(^ school system's 
growing/ nunibtT of Spa'nish-S[)t»akingv{ hildren on an oa(iial 
footing, f: I S-hiliiT^ual i;[)e( iaiists have ada[)ted the teys for 
Hispanic, youngsters-. . * 

Canadiar^^Secondary School Tests 

| h(* [)robleni ot ass(^ssing what cliildreh h<w(^ le,arned m bi 
lingual f)ro4^fanis is also acute on the secondary school 
|i*v(^l.wluT(» little work has l;)(MMi..don(* When the Canadian 
pr{^inc(» of New lirunswi( k, for example, wanted to test 
students in botli Finglisli and f rench in its effort to produce 
truly bihrigual graduates.aciniini'strators askeci FTS for help. 
^ I l S (l(^velppi^d proficienc y t(»sts for second languages 

,is well as tu hii^venuMit tests in iMglit otiier subjects—with 
parallel forms in both Ijiglish and f'renclr ETS staff mem- 
b(^rs traintnl local teadiors. to write test question?#that re- 
f|(H t the Canadian curriculuiiis, to interpret test results, to 
. diagnose students' particular w'eakni^sstvs, and to use the 
\ I S oral rating scaUv ^ 

Tlie second-Language tests, used for the first time, in 
U}7(), measure tlie ability of ninth-. eleve^nth-;and twelfth- 
gracU^rs to r(Md, write, listen, and s[)eak the other language. 
| h(^ {)tlu^r .(Mght paralU^I ti^sts in I nglish and French mea- 
sur(* vvliat. c\ student has UMrninl in biology, chemistry, 
physic s, g(H>grapliv, (H oruMuics, liistory. and math^plus his 
command of liis home language. The results are i^ed for 
diagnosis and for collA^o entrance, . 

Siiu(^ starting this [)roj(Ht, FTS has been asked to 
undertake^ otlicT bilingual [)rojej!.ts in N(*w IkuiiswicL^s 
vvi^ll as \w C^ut^bec and Nova Scotia. 



junior College Tests ^ \ , 

Mexican Amerkans alon'g the southetn border have par- 
ticular problems. Some of them speak Only Spanish' *and 
some'of th^ a mixjture of English and Spanish — "border 
idialect.'C Net^aless to say, these students do not do well of^ 
standard aptitude or achievement tests In the early 1970s, 
a group of juhior colleges — the Border Junior College 
Consortiu^l— a^kecTETS for help in copin^^with their std- 
. dents' language problems. ' 
J ETS staff members responded with^ workshops for 

fac ulty members and sfiidents oh'^the theory of aptitude 
^ testing and the techniques of writing ? multiple-choice 
questions. Then Chicano faculty members and students 
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. - . Chicane faculty members and 
students helpedxreate a Bilingual 
Verbal Aptitude^est. . . -^Spig. 



h(*rt)CHl,c recite a IJilingudl V(*rbal^Aptitu(le Te&t--a tesbv^th 
nAuUiple-c;hoic(» and lisU'n ing-comprehension questipins in 
Hnglish, S[)tinish, dnd border dialect. FutLire r-nvestigations 
v^ll S(>t^k to (k^t(»rniin(* if th(» new test is a better indicator 
of\tTbal ability than stan(l<ird aptituck* tesls in English. 

lln an atti^mpt to h(*lp th(*se students become fluent in 
stcUldard I nglish, I TS also devised a diagnostic test that 
^ev(Mls vviiether th(*y are "thinking in Spanish"— if they are 
using S[)anish syntax or grammar while writing in English. 

Ihe first expc^rinuMital forms of the two tests were 
triedout on stu(l(Mits in the fall of W7 \, revised, and givefi 
tostud(Mits in all six nu»ml)ers of tlu> liorder junior College 
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.Consortium thie. following year-J/fhe colleges ar^ now in- 
j vestigatling how they can use the'tests most effectively> 

SOUND MEASUREMENT IS BASIC . 

*As,thesepages indicate, bilingual education is taking hold ^ 
.vafev'ery level across the nation. No longer tbe rarity it, was 
arcade ago, it is.still, however, a relativeQiHievy venture, 
anaimuch pioneering work-remains to be done. 

As educators devise methods of selecting and training 
\^r6spettive tedche/s, evaluating programs, ^identifying 
students to take part, assessing their progress, and handling 
ottier routine ecKicational problems in a new* contevt, 
sound measurement 'assumes a critical importa'hce. By 
accurately describing what is going*^on, measur^ri^ent can 
help eduCc-^toVs reach. the five million or so youngsters who 
must start their educations in a languagtj other than En- . 
glish if they are tovsucceed in school. 




TO REQUEST FOCUS 



n S f)ublishes and distributi^s the* FOCUS series ajj a service 
to peo|a!'le concern(?d with education. If you are not receiv- 
ing tlie series l^ut .would lik(» to r(H|U(»st it, [)l(^ase [)hoto- 
.co[)y tliis [)ag(\ fill it in. and siuid it in , , - • 
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1.1 Clu^c k lirrr tor J cc)[)v ot /f )( //S ),//// (KM)(l Of fUllAVlOR 
[_ .! ( Ih'C k hort' tor ,1 ( ()[)\ ot tills issut\ / ( >( ( J 



CORRECTION PLEASE 



It you iilrcMcly rec eivit)^'/ ()67./S l)ut the mailing' label is- 
ina( ( urat (M )r nu (>ni[)l(»t(\ [)let\s(M ( )ri en t it and scmkI it' to; • 

[ oc us . - 

fdiic ational lestiiig S(Mvi( e 
4? . . ; f^ifu eton, N) 08^40 
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ETS OPFIGES 



Midwestern Regional Offices 

* ^ hvanston Offic e 

%l) Grovo Street, ivansion, II I ' 

• Austin Office 
Suite UK), U24 Ji'fferson, Austin, IX7«7 ri 

\ . 



Northeastern Regional Offices i 

Micl-AtlanlK .(.)lti( s . . 
K()st>clc\k> K().\(l*lViru v[on, N I (mS4() 

N(nv hn^Lmd ( )fl'i( ^ . 

f — -J-^n l.ir(>J \('(, uliv(-f\uk, U)() VVoR rs[vr Road, 
■ VV(>ll(^sl('>v l lills,MA()JlHl 



Soutj^ern Regional Office ^ 

Suit(> 10-10 i'l-r> TtvK IUfV(^ Koad Nl , At Lint a, CA iOiJh 



Western Rej^ional Offices ' 

M(>rk(>lov OttK r 
' 1^)47 ( ont('i Strret/HtMkrIrv, C A ^JV/O l 

1 OS Afi|.;r|rs ( )UuVv 



Room ^ l() :i,^:^nO MtMton AvtMUir, ! os Amk^'I*'^' ^ ^ ^UHM;I 



PuerU) Rico OHice 



Washington Office 

Suite MO, M )u|>(>Mt C iM k A\ ashiij^:t( )n. I )C JOO U> 
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